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wrongfully; I, says Swift, would rather be hanged than
have all my " property taxed at seventeen shillings in the
pound at the arbitrary will and pleasure of the venerable
Mr. Wood." A simple constitutional precedent might
rouse a Hampden; but to stir a popular agitation it is as
well to show that the evil actually inflicted is gigantic, in-
dependently of possible results. It requires, indeed, some
audacity to prove that debasement of the copper currency
can amount to a tax of seventeen shillings in the pound on
all property. Here, however, Swift might simply throw the
reins upon the neck of his fancy. Anybody may make
any inferences he pleases in the mysterious regions of cur-
rency ; and no inferences, it seems, were too audacious for
his hearers, though we are left to doubt how far Swift's
wrath had generated delusions in his own mind, and how
far he perceived that other minds were ready to be de-
luded. He revels in prophesying the most extravagant
consequences. The country will be undone; the tenants
will not be able to pay their rents; " the farmers must rob,
or beg, or leave the country; the shopkeepers in this and
every other town must break or starve; the squire will
hoard up all his good money to send to England and keep
some poor tailor or weaver in his house, who will be glad
to get bread at any rate."1 Concrete facts are given to
help the imagination. Squire Connolly must have 250
horses to bring his half-yearly rents to town; and the
poor man will have to pay thirty-six of Wood's halfpence
to get a quart of twopenny ale.

How is this proved ?   One argument is a sufficient speci-
men.   'Nobody, according to the patent, was to be forced
to take Wood's halfpence; nor could any one be obliged
to receive more than fivepence halfpenny in any one pay*
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